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EDUCATION 


Every way of life that is worth preserving must 
have its own philosophy and educational program. 
Indeed, it is impossible not to have a philosophy, but 
areal tragedy exists if that philosophy is not con- 
sciously and deliberately held. A national culture, 
such as that of the United States, reveals its basic 
philosophy every time it turns around, every time it 
takes positive action on any of its manifold problems. 

The educational program of a culture is not so 
easily identified with the philosophy held by the group 
or with the way of life the people intend to live. It 
is not unusual to find a eulture like ours believing 
one thing and doing something quite different in the 
classroom. Herein lies the real crux of the problem 
of cultural improvement. It takes no sage to discover 
that the way of life a people live must be imple- 
mented with a set of tools that is designed for that 
purpose, a philosophy which will give direction and 
meaning to the way of life, and an educational system 
that will systematieally prepare individuals to live that 
life more effectively and abundantly. 

An examination of these three elements of cultural 
growth—a way of life, a philosophy, and an educa- 
tional program—as they are revealed in our American 
seene might give us some cause for alarm. In our 
everyday life we go about our business of making a 
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living blissfully unaware of what we truly believe in, 
and even more dangerously, not even bothering to find 
out. In turn, we insist upon perpetuating an educa- 
tional program that does not even remotely begin to 
do an effeetive job of preparing us for any kind of 
intelligent living, let alone preparing us for the kind 
of life we really desire. 

What is the American way of life? Reams have 


‘been written on the subject, making it unnecessary to 


go into detail in this article. Suffice to say that we 
usually identify this way of living by the use of the 
word “democracy.” Too many people are satisfied 
to let the matter rest here. Wars have been waged 
and every conceivable kind of cause has been espoused 
under the aegis of the word itself. Enough study and 
research have now been conducted, both historically 
and from a contemporary view, for most intelligent 
people to understand the true meaning of the word. 

In general, democracy is a way of living together 
which is characterized by a governmental form, a 
social contract, ethical and moral principles. Gov- 
ernmentally, it is a procedure by which we get our 
business done by voting, majority rule, representation, 
and constitutional regulations. Socially, it is a method 
of co-operative interaction whereby groups of people 
determine what they desire through discussion, mutual 
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stinthulation of ideas and plans, the exercise of leader- 
ship for the purpose of promoting the group’s desires. 
Ethically and morally, it is a belief in and respect 
for the individual as the sole basis of authority. Of 
course, democracy is more than this. The above repre- 
sents only the bare skeleton as a foundation on which 
all the vital, ongoing processes of democracy rest. 

Improvement, even survival, of this way of living 
depends strongly on a supporting philosophy and a 
relevant educational program. It has been well said 
that democracy cannot afford to stand still; it must 
either grow or die. Its growth is dependent in no 
small measure upon its philosophy, the over-all con- 
ception of what is the best direction to grow toward. 

Imbedded in the actual behavior of American people 
is a philosophy which is all too often ignored or un- 
suspected. It may be found in the average person’s 
unassumed admiration for the genius of scientific ad- 
vancement. A new and more effective cure of an ill- 
ness, the discovery of atomic energy, the invention of 
television, all elicit generous praise from the general 
public. Conversely, dishonesty in publie office, dis- 
closure of selfish motives of industrial concerns, 
quackery in science, bring immediate and hearty con- 
demnation. The American people approve that which 
“works” and severely condemn that which does not. 
They have small patience for the pure ideal, the pure 
abstraction. They clearly desire to see action, results. 
If a thing will not work they have little use for it. 

Thus, it ean be seen that the people do actually have 
a philosophy, a philosophy which we identify by a 
variety of names: empiricism, pragmatism, experi- 
mentalism. This philosophy is acceptable because it 
provides the means by which it is possible to determine 
in what directions any social force may best move. It 
supports the concept of democracy because it is the 
philosophie counterpart of the democratic process. 

Pragmatism is characterized by the use of the scien- 
tifie method in the solution of human problems. Ra- 
tional behavior, suspended judgment, reasoning from 
established fact, all the traits of intelligent thinking 
of which the human being so heartily approves, are 
the implements with which the pragmatist works. The 
fact that the test of the method is to be found in 
experience should recommend it highly to the Ameri- 
can people. All the attributes which people find so 
admirable in their men of science are duplicated in 
those who seek to guide their daily living by the same 
processes. 

The close correlation between the processes of de- 
mocracy and experimentalism may best be demon- 
strated by a description of the technique of problem- 
solving, which is the central purpose of both. John 
Dewey, in “How We Think,” has suggested that there 
is a definite number of steps through which the scien- 
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tist, whether physical or social, goes in arriving at thal ap? 
most adequate solution of his problem. First, ‘hdl ng 
problem must be recognized, located, and defin Man 
Second, all possible alternative courses of action and 
canvassed in order to see what opportunities for Solum ence 
tion are available. Third, each of these alternatiy have 
is subjected to critical scrutiny to see what Promise to k 
it holds for a satisfactory solution. As Dewey saygfmm ous! 
a dramatic rehearsal is held for each alternative, vi The 


an intellectual prediction made of the possible cons 
quences of following the proposed course of acti 
Fourth, the most apparently sensible alternatiye ; 
selected for experimentation and tried. Fifth, ¢ 
test of the adequacy of the choice is determined } 
an examination of its results in experience, It j 
proved successful, it was obviously a good choice. 

How nearly this description explains the proced 
through which a democratic group goes in the solutioy 
of its problems can be determined by observation of 
groups in action. There is ample proof in the experi. 
ence of those who have worked with groups to verify 
the contention that the greatest degree of democratic 


growth is possible only as the members are willing E 
and able to control and guide this process of scientifigfamm sub: 
thinking. Leadership is a function of introducing ani lear 
facilitating this process in group situations. Democ-J are 
racy is both the outcome and the method. In other will 
words, democracy is pragmatism practiced in group lear 
relations. pro 
Another revealing parallel between democracy anig™m Ex; 
pragmatism may be found in the conception of thegm stat 
ultimate authority for the individual. In both, thei they 
postulate is that man is the measure of all things. pro 
Since no power higher than the individual is con- i be | 
sidered possible in controlling group behavior, evalus- 
tion of the suecess or failure of any course of action 
is dependent upon the ability of men to decide what | 
is best for them. Ideals are the tools that men uf 
to guide their daily living. Experience produces AD 
values and predictions of consequences of further 
experience. Theories of intelligent living are the v 
product of consciously analyzed experience; thee MM p | 
theories in turn are used to guide subsequent exper Hoy.) 
ences. Theory and practice work as a team, one acti HR jo}; 
upon and improving the other to the benefit of both. MR eat; 
This kind of living ealls for a type of preparatio: ably 
that challenges every ability of the educator. Whi! Edt 
kind of educational program is called for? Obvious, Soc 
one that possesses the characteristics, values, aul writ 
ideals of the way of living and the philosophy it * h 
attempting to serve. Since experience is considered aid 
so vital an element in the way of life and the philos0- pers 
phy, experience must be the basis for the educational par 
program. for 
The American people have placed their stamp of men 
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roval on the outcomes of scientific research, show- 













‘ing at app 

First ing their trust in the wisdom of established fact. 
d defin, Many of these facts have to do with the individual 
action and how he learns. The physical and biological sci- 
3s for soln mmm ences, particularly biology, physiology, and medicine, 
ternatiy have revealed much that is important for the educator 
t pro i) know. Our knowledge of the human body has seri- 
Wey save ously outstripped our ability to use this knowledge. 
tive, : The social sciences, slowly emerging from the obseurity 
ble cons.mm of metaphysics and subjective analysis, have many 
of action insights to offer with respect to the composition of 
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than mere possession of the tool—attainment of a 
level of living with others that is progressively richer, 
more meaningful, more enjoyable and profitable. 

Such an educational program already exists in/ 
rough outline. It is called “Progressive” education.} 
Although much of its practice may justifiably be criti, 
cized as having failed to meet its own objectives, the’ 
processes, the point of view, are essentially in tune 
with the principles of democracy and the philosophy 
of experimentalism. While the program of Progres- 
sive education may be accused of many false starts, 
many erroneous turns in its movement toward serving 
the-democracy of which it is a part, basically its ideals 
and its intentions are consistent with those of democ- 
racy. 

It is difficult to understand why educators, particu- 
larly those who so loudly acclaim and vociferously 
espouse a way of life they call democracy, cold-blood- 
edly sabotage the philosophy and educational program 
that underlie its implementation. It appears that 
consistency would demand that these educators either 
cease their preachments of democracy or support the 
means for its better attainment. 

If Progressive education has erred in its enthusi- 
asm, has been uncritical of its own mistakes, has 
adopted practices without a clear conception of what 
is involved, intelligent criticism and constructive sug- 
gestion ean go a long way toward correcting the diffi- 
culties. But if its principles are set in the right 
direction, elimination of the program is certainly a 
stupid action to take. To do away with Progressive 
education, to abandon pragmatism as an alien cult, 
is to deny democracy the tools specifically and delib- 
erately invented to perfect it. 


















native 
‘ifth, thi it. Psychology is rapidly attaining the stature of a 
mined by wature, assured study of how the human being learns. | 
e, If i All these areas of science have much to offer to the | 
oie, edueator in his effort to determine the kind of eduea- | 
roceduvfimm tional program that will best suit democracy. No | 
- solutionmm educator who refuses to use this knowledge can legiti- 
vation off mately claim membership in the profession of educa- 
e experi-fmme tion. No educational program that ignores or refuses 
to verifyfm™ to recognize this growing body of facts can possibly 
mocraticfmm serve the cause of democracy. 
> Willing Essentially, the educational system must be one that 
scientifieagmm subscribes basically to the principle that individuals 
cing andj™m™ learn from their own experiences in social settings that 
Democ-§M™ are similar to those in which the results of experience 
In otherf/™ will be used. Problems that eall for solution on the 
n groupfm™ learner’s level of experience must be solved by the 
processes Which should be used in adult situations. 
acy andf™™ Experimentation, development of skill and under- 
_ of thei standing through the use of actual situations in which 
oth, thef™ they are used, must be the keynote of this educational 
things, fm program. Subject matter is recognized as a tool to 
is con-{™ be used in attaining something much more important 
evalua- 
action 
le what EBvents ie ia iad 
1en use 
roduees AN URGENT CALL TO ALL WHO FAVOR 
Further FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
re the Wiiarp E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA, and 
thee Hl R. B. Marston, director of the NEA Legislative-Fed- 
‘Pe MM cral Relations Division, have issued a eall to those who 
“i believe in Federal aid to general public-school edu- 


cation to urge speedy action on § 181, recently favor- 
ably “reported out” by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, as announced in ScHOOL AND 
Sociery, May 25. Every friend of the measure should 
write to his or her senators without delay. 

In the House of Representatives, the immediate 
need, according to Messrs. Givens and Marston, is to 
persuade congressmen to affiliate with the House Bi- 
partisan Committee for the Support of Federal Aid 
for Publie Schools. “At this time, approximately 80 
members of the House are members of this committee. 
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The number should be increased as quickly as pos- 
sible... . Any member of the House can join the 
committee by telephoning the Honorable George P. 
Miller, secretary of the committee.” Mr. Miller is a 
democratic representative from California. The NEA 
call makes the following request: 


. . « You can help if you will write or wire your Con- 
gressman, and have others in your Congressional District 
do so, urging him to become a member of the committee 
at once. Persons writing to their Congressman would 
do well to give at least one reason why he or she should 
support pending Federal-aid-to-education legislation. 

Letters should be original, brief, sincere, and apprecia- 
tive. They should be mailed at the earliest possible time. 


A roster of the committee, sent with the release, 
shows that no representatives of the following states 
were members at the time the call was distributed: 
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Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wyoming. It would seem 
that friends of Federal aid in these 13 states have an 
especially urgent duty to discharge. It is to be noted 
that no fewer than 17 of California’s congressmen are 
members of the committee, and California, as one of 
the states with high per capita wealth, would itself pay 
far more into a Federal-aid fund than it would receive 
in educational benefits. California in many ways—in 
almost every way, in fact—now leads the 48 states in 
education. For many decades prior to 1900, Massa- 
chusetts held this distinguished status. During the 
past 40 years, however, Massachusetts has been slip- 
ping, and the Bay State is now conspicuous by its 
absence from the committee’s council table. In facet, 
only two of the New England states—Conneeticut and 
Maine—have so far answered to the roll-call.— 


wed. SB. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN 
STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

A CONFERENCE on Foreign Student Problems and 
Policies, called by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation at the behest of the Department of State, met 
in Chieago, April 29-May 1, “to diseuss the vital and 
critical questions raised at this time by the demands 
of foreign students for admission to our institutions 
of higher learning”—questions complicated by the 
“unprecedented number” of veterans and civilians who 
are American citizens seeking to enter college and by 
the acute housing shortage. The conference was at- 
tended by some 200 presidents and deans of colleges 
and universities and by representatives of various or- 
ganizations interested in the foreign-student problem. 

According to Edgar J. Fisher, chairman of the 
conference committee and assistant director of the 
institute, there are now 12,000 foreign students in the 
United States and, as a conservative estimate, 40,000 
or 50,000 eagerly hoping to be admitted to our insti- 
tutions in the near future. Under present conditions 
and facing a situation having a somewhat political 
aspect because of the numbers of foreign students 
supported by their governments, educational adminis- 
trators are calling for “some co-ordinated action.” 
The feeling of the conference was that, whatever the 
difficulties, the foreign-student movement should be 
taken as a challenge and its problems met with “sym- 
pathy and understanding.” Accordingly, among the 
22 resolutions adopted by the conference are found 
the following: 


That the conference ‘‘urges the colleges and universi- 
ties to accept in larger numbers than heretofore students 
from the war-torn and other needy countries of the 
world, <..%"* 

That it is the ‘‘consensus of the conference that more 
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intimate: relationships between the institute . . , ang the 
educational institutions which it serves would contribyt, 
greatly to the purposes they both pursue; that ther is 
need for a number of expanded services by a cent) 
agency of the foreign-student program. .. .’’ 

That the conference ‘‘record itself as opposed to all 
forms of intolerance, unfriendliness, and racial discrinj. 
nation. .. .’’ 

That the conference ‘‘requests the American Coun¢) 
on Education to confer with the National Headquarter 
of Selective Service ... to determine the education 
programs for individual students according to thei 
needs and consistent with their status under the Tegula- 
tions of the Division of Immigration and Naturalizy. 
tion.’’ 

That the Cultural Relations Program of the Depart. 
ment of State be strongly approved and ‘‘that this work 
be continued in the countries where it has been under. 
taken and extended as rapidly as possible to other cou. 
tries.’’ 

That a ‘‘survey be made of the possibilities of the 
wider use of undergraduate colleges of arts and sciences 
in meeting the additional needs of foreign students. . . .” 

That this conference ‘‘strongly urge that the colleges 
and universities provide adequate financial and staff 
support for foreign-student counseling on their local cam- 
puses. ’’” 

That the conference ‘‘recommends that there be estab- 
lished a national organization of foreign-student cou- 
selors and advisers, and that this question be referred to 
the Advisory Committee of the Department of State for 
implementation. . . .’’ 


The resolutions of the conference and a report of 
the addresses will be published and distributed as 
widely as possible. 

Surely educators and enlightened citizens every- 
where will say “Amen” to the work of the conference 
and endeavor to meet the foreign-student challenge, 


deed 
Higk 
decis 
possi 


not in a spirit of defeatism, but with a determination ae 
to further the cause of international peace, under- Man 
standing, and brotherhood through measures as ace- Tr 
quate and comprehensive as those adopted for the mm °° 
prosecution of the war.—N. W. publ 
trust 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNI- Man 
VERSITY, TO GIVE UP HORACE Exp 
MANN-LINCOLN SCHOOL expe 

TuE Board of Trustees of Teachers College, Colun- i both 
bia University, voted, June 13, to approve the recom gm ‘tate 
mendation of the administration of the college that J “ene 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln School be discontinued on gm ‘urtl 
June 30, 1948. Five years ago, the Horace Mann gj tan 
School and the Lincoln School were merged in the Ji igs 
face of bitter opposition, especially from parents o! J scho 
children in the Lincoln School, alumni of the school, T 
and other friends of the institution. The controversy Man 
led to court action, which resulted in a decision justi 9 dent 


fying Teachers College in the action that it had taken. 
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The Horace Mann School has been part of Teachers 
College since early in the history of the college as an 
gfiliate of Columbia University. Lincoln School was 
founded in 1919 as an “experimental” school to test 
the theories of Progressive education. Abraham Flex- 
ner was the prime mover in its establishment. In part 
through his efforts the General Education Board made 


2 Centra] 
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sed to al} 
lL diserin. 


D Council crants to Teachers College ultimately reaching a total 
\dquarters MMM? $3,000,000 for the purpose of furthering educa- 
lucationa tional experimentation on the elementary and secon- 
othe dary levels, as well as funds for the erection of a 

ie shool building on West 123d Street, which was opened 
in 1921. As with many other “experimental” schools, 

> Depart including John Dewey’s famous “experimental school” 
this work Mat the University of Chicago in the middle ’90’s, Lin- 


coln School would have been better termed a “demon- 
stration” school. For the past 25 years, it has been 
generally regarded as, beyond doubt, the most notable 
exponent of the Progressive movement in American 


NM under: 
her coun- 


8 of the 


Sciences . 

, ences BA education. 

ee...” 

‘lanes The Horace Mann School from the outset has also 
nd staf ME been strongly Progressive in its tendencies, especially 


in its elementary-school division. Some thirty years 
go, the high-school division was separated into two 
The High School for Girls remained in the 


cal cam- 


a 


e estab- parts. 
it coun MM Horace Mann building, adjacent to the main Teachers 
erred to MMM College building on West 120th Street; the Horace 
‘ate for MMM ann High School for Boys was moved to a new site 
in the Bronx and placed under an independent ad- 
port of uinistration. Sinee the separation, the latter school 
ted as A. ’S not been identified with Progressivism; it is, in- 
deed, quite pronouncedly an Essentialist school. The 
every. ME wgh School for Boys is not included in the trustees’ 
“al decision to give up the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 
llenge, possibly because it is located more favorably for con- 
nation a “2Uance as an independent school than is the Horace 
under. a 2nn-Lincoln School. 
= abe That the efforts of the college in the field of edu- 
yr the Mm “tional experimentation should now be centered on 
public rather than independent schools is given by the 
trustees as the reason for abandoning the Horace 
I- Mann-Lincoln School. In fact, the Institute of School 
Experimentation of the college is now co-operating in 
experimental projects with a number of public schools 
olum- (MM both in New York City and elsewhere. The trustees 
eco MM State that the funds remaining from the grants of the 
that $i General Education Board will be devoted to the 
don furtherance of this public-school experimental pro- 
Mann gram. It is reported that the Lincoln School build- 
1 the ings will be sold to the city for use as an elementary 
ts of school. 
hool, The Parent-Teacher Association of the Horace 
ersy Mann-Lineoln School has announced through its presi- 
ce dent, Mrs. Elinor 8. Gimbel, that the parents will ask 
. 
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for a declaratory judgment restraining the college 
from disestablishing the school. Mrs. Gimbel suggests 
that, if this fails, the school may be continued under 
an independent board of trustees. 

Whatever the outcome, it may safely be predicted 
that this action of the Board of Trustees of the 
world’s largest and most influential professional school 
of education will not be regarded as an insignificant 
event in the history of American education, and par- 
ticularly in the annals of the Progressive movement.— 
W.C.B. 


RUTH BENEDICT RECEIVES THE AAUW 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 

Tue Achievement Award of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was presented on June 12 
to Ruth Fulton Benedict, associate professor of an- 
thropology, Columbia University. Helen C. White, 
professor of English, the University of Wisconsin, 
and president, AAUW, made the presentation at a 
meeting in New York City of the association’s State 
Presidents Conference. The AAUW’s release says 
regarding Dr. Benedict: 


[She] has made a particular study of behavior patterns 
in the different populations of the world and has used 
her anthropological findings as argument against racial 
discrimination. Through her teaching and writing, Dr. 
Benedict has introduced a new trend in American an- 
thropology, using the approach that populations, like 
individuals, behave according to the circumstances and 
environment under which they develop. She is the author 
of ‘‘ Patterns of Culture,’’ ‘‘ Race: Science and Politics,’’ 
and co-author of the Public Affairs pamphlet, ‘‘ Races 
of Mankind.’’ Her latest book, ‘‘ Patterns of Japanese 
Culture,’’ will be published this fall. 


Dr. Benedict has said that the award will be used 
to carry forward the special type of research that 
has held her interest since she took up the study of 
anthropology at the time of the first World War: 


I wanted to understand the United States’ being a 
nation of Americans and France a nation of Frenchmen 
and Italy a nation of Italians. It seemed to me to be 
of the greatest importance that we should get some bet- 
ter way of studying our own and other peoples’ designs 
for living. ... . My whole work has really been in this 
field of learned cultural behavior. Two decades ago, it 
was utterly unorthodox to say that behavior in contem- 
porary America was due, not to ‘‘human nature,’’ but 
to habits of thought and action Americans learned in 
their particular social environment. Today this point 
of view is generally accepted, however inadequate the 
applications still are. 


On more than one occasion, the present writer has 
called attention in these columns to the radical 
changes in the scientific attitude toward the race prob- 
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lem that have taken place during the past twenty 
years. It only remains to say here that the pioneer 
work of the late Franz Boas and of his students, 
especially Dr. Benedict and Otto Klineberg, has been 
in large part responsible for these fundamental 
changes that have done so much to justify, from a 
strictly scientific point of view, a policy of humane- 
ness, tolerance, and democratie fellowship toward cer- 
tain minority groups hitherto regarded as hereditarily 
and consequently incurably inferior. This is obviously 
a contribution of the first magnitude to the theory of 
democracy—and, even now, in a limited way, to the 
practice of democracy.—W. C. B. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the American College 
Publicity Association, held early in May in Lexing- 
ton (Ky.), the association voted to change its name 
to the American College Public Relations Association 
“to conform to the enlarged seope of work being done 
by its more than 500 members in the colleges and 
universities of the United States, Canada, and Latin 
America.” Arthur L. Brandon, director of informa- 
tion services, University of Michigan, and retiring 
president of the ACPA, reported that the associa- 
tion’s accomplishments during the past two years 
“were highlighted by a transition in the group’s in- 
terests from publicity to publie relations and the 
preparation of a detailed, long-time plans-and-policies 
program based on objective research study.” 

Howard W. Blakeslee, science editor of the Asso- 
ciated Press, was the speaker at the banquet meeting 
of members, at which the association awarded him 
“its recognition to a nonmember for distinguished 
service in the interpretation of higher education” and 
hailed him as “America’s foremost interpreter of sci- 
ence in the news.” The highest award that can be 
accorded a member of the association, the Distin- 
guished-Service Citation, was granted to John P. 
DeCamp for “outstanding professional craftsmanship 
and educational statesmanship at the University of 
Cincinnati.” The Helms Foundation Award for out- 
standing achievement in sports publicity was given to 
Joseph Sherman “for able work as an interpreter of 
sports and physical-edueation activities at Clemson 
(S. C.) College.” The Outstanding Achievement 
Award went to Howard S. Ellis, professor of econom- 
ies, University of California (Berkeley), and past- 
president of the association, “in consideration of the 
professional handling of the coverage of the confer- 
ring of honorary degrees upon six leaders of the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco and for 
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his coverage of the part of the university and 44, 
cyclotron in atomie research, following the dropping 
of the atomic bomb... .” 

In addition to the above awards, the associati, 
granted honorary life memberships to W. G, Averitt, 
education editor, New York Herald Tribune; Benja. 
min Fine, education editor, The New York Times j and 
Earl Reed Silvers, dean of students, Rutgers Unive. 
sity. At an open banquet meeting, interrelated talks 
on education and industry were given by Herman 
Wells, president, Indiana University, and Paul Blazer. 
chairman of the board of the Ashland (Ky.) Oil anj 
Refining Company. 

The following officers were elected and will assune 
office, September 1: Harold K. Schellenger, directo 
of public relations, the Ohio State University, presi. 
dent; vice-presidents, E. Ross Bartley, director, Nev 
Bureau, Indiana University (research); Horace (. 
Renegar, athletic publicity manager, Tulane Univer. 
sity (regions) ; W. Henry Johnston, associate director 
of public relations, Colgate University (membership): 
William H. Wranek, University of Virginia (atb- 
leties) ; and Elmer G. Sulzer, director, department of 
public relations, University of Kentucky (radio) ; Max 
E. Hannum, Carnegie Institute of Technology, secre. 
tary-treasurer ; Lorena Drummond, Southern Illinois 
Normal University (Carbondale), editor; Paul P. 
Faris, director, News Bureau, Hendrix College (Con- 
way, Ark.), associate editor; and Roy K. Wilson, 
NEA, business manager.—L. R. B. 


ON MODERNIZING THE NURSING 
CURRICULUM 


An article, “Educators Appraise Nursing,” by 
Edward L. Bernays, public-relations counsel of New 
York City, in the June number of the American Jouwr- 
nal of Nursing, presents the results of a nation-wide 
poll of educators on the curricula of schools of nurs- 
ing. The following are recommendations suggested 
by the persons queried: 


1. Stiffen entrance requirements of nursing schools. 
Among other benefits, higher admission standards would 
mean fewer students dropping out. The current rate of 
withdrawals is about 29 per cent, (More than 50 pet 
cent of the teachers believed these schools should insist 
on at least two years of college.) 

2. Humanize nursing-school curricula. Over 75 pe 
cent favored more social and cultural subjects for stl 
dent nurses, English, psychology, social science, and his- 
tory topping the list. 

3. Encourage postgraduate study. A little more that 
50 per cent thought all nurses need postgraduate study. 

4. Maintain present length of training. Fifty-two pe 
cent said nursing schools should retain the customaly 
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ree-year basic course ; 29 per cent favored a longer 
rogram as provided by university schools of nursing. 

5, Give vocational and personal guidance to student 
yses. Such guidance, preferably given well-qualified 
‘eetors of nursing schools or faculty counselors, might 
eduee the number of undergraduate ‘‘casualties.’’ 
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Sustained co-operation between the two professions, 
nursing and teaching, Mr. Bernays coneludes, will 
help nursing to achieve its twin aims: better health 
eare for all Americans; better living and working 
conditions for American nurses. 
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Notes and News 
Cd talks 

rman B, ppointments, Elections, 


esignasions, Retirements 
Oil ani Tue VeRY REVEREND FRANCIS Patrick SMITH, 
ince last February acting president, Duquesne Uni- 
esity (Pittsburgh), has been named president to 
ueceed the Very Reverend Raymond V. Kirk, who 
as resigned because of ill health. 


r, News 

ae NeLgsoN VANCE RUSSELL, head of the department 
Univer. qo! history and political science, Carleton (Minn.) Col- 
director meg, assumed the presidency of Carroll College (Wau- 
srship); Mesa, Wis.), June 1, succeeding Gerrit T. Vander 
a (ath. Mmeugt, whose appointment as president, Hope College 
ment of (Holland, Mich.), was reported in ScHoon anv Soct- 
)) s May PTY, January 5. 


, Secre- 


Tue REVEREND WILLIAM W. Epet, for nearly 30 
years a chaplain in the Navy, has been elected presi- 
dent, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), and will 
assume his new duties in September upon his retire- 
uent from the Navy. Erie Wollencott Barnes, pro- 
fessor of English, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), 


Illinois 
aul P, 
a ( Con- 
Wilson, 


has been named head of the department of English, 
G and William Sloane, associate professor of English, 
both to assume their posts in the fall. Harold W. 
be Weigel, of the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
; New eppointed associate professor of German; Roy R. 
i Kuebler, instructor in mathematics; W. Wright Kirk, 
instructor in Spanish; Donald R. Morrison, instructor 
n-wide : Ss 3 
- m psychology ; Richard M.. Spong, instructor in 
scant English; and to the department of history, John G. 
© Pflaum and Charles F. Kellogg. William D. Gould 
has been promoted to a professorship in philosophy, 
choos. ae 2d Bernice K. Grubb, who left the staff in 1945 to 
would @*ssume an associate professorship at Thiel College 
rate of ‘Greenville, Pa.), will return for the summer session 
50 pet BM as associate professor of Romance languages. 
Insist 
Merritt L. H1art, principal of the upper school, 
5 pe Me 'tiends School (Baltimore), will succeed Harold A. 
r stu:  Nomer as headmaster, Friends Academy (Locust Val- 
d his MR ley, N. Y.), July 1. Dr. Nomer’s resignation was 
. teported in ScHoon AND Society, February 2. 
» than 
study, Eart W. Hicerns, who had been a teacher of mathe- 
10 pet uaties in Coburn Classical Institute (Waterville, 
ymary Me.), prior to his enlistment in the AAF (1942), has 
been appointed principal, Erskine Academy (South 
0. Logg June 22, 1¥40 
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China, Me.), succeeding Lewis C. Tatham, who is 
retiring because of ill health. 


RaupH A. VAN METER, dean of horticulture, Massa- 
chusetts State College, has been appointed acting 
president, to serve during the leave of absence during 
July and August granted to Hugh P. Baker, who is 
resigning at the end of June because of ill health. 


Norvat Nei Luxon, professor of journalism, the 
Ohio State University, has been appointed assistant 
to the president, Howard L. Bevis, to sueceed Carl M. 
Franklin, who has resigned to enter the School of Law, 
University of Virginia. John L. Carruthers, profes- 
sor of ceramic engineering, will succeed Arthur S$. 
Watts, who is retiring, July 1, after 30 years in the 
chairmanship of the department. Among other ap- 
pointments are the following: to professorships, For- 
rest L. Shoemaker (education), Sidney A. Rowland 
(mathematics) ; to lectureships, Ivon W. Ulrey, Rich- 
ard Lindholm, Clark E. Zimmerman, and Camille J. 
Botte (economies); to associate professorships, Dud- 
ley Williams and Charles H. Shaw (physics and 
astronomy); to assistant professorships, John N. 
Cooper and Robert A. Oetjen (physics and astron- 
omy), John W. Bennett (sociology), Dorothy B. 
Hammans (home economies); to instructorships, 
Betsey A. Waltz (home economies), Robert E. Jewett 
and Arthur R. DeLong, Jr. (education), Lois B. 
Baldwin, Betty S. Cameron, Mary C. Seibert, Philip 
B. Blakesley, and Barbara Offenburger (fine and 
applied arts), Lynn Rohrbaugh (music), Erich W. 
Steiniger (German), Jane Bell, Hugh G. Sharp, and 
David C. Williams (mathematics), Alver I. Jacobson, 
Robert A. Harper, and Harold Frum (sociology). 


Frank J. McMack!y, principal, William L. Dickin- 
son High School, Jersey City (N. J.), will become 
dean of the newly established Jersey City Junior Col- 
lege, when it opens for classes in the fall in the 
Lineoln High School building. The college will offer 
a two-year program in the liberal arts only. James J. 
Connolly, vice-principal of Lincoln High School, will 
sueceed Dr. MeMackin. 


Grorce ALLEN OpcErs, professor of education, Lin- 
field College (MeMinnville, Ore.), has sueceeded 
Gordon D. Aleorn as dean, Grays Harbor Junior 
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College (Aberdeen, Wash.). Dr. Alcorn resigned 
recently to accept a professorship of biology, College 
of Puget Sound (Tacoma, Wash.). 


Erwin N. Griswo.p, professor of law, Harvard 
University, has been appointed dean of the Law 
School to succeed James M. Landis, who resigned 
after more than four years’ leave of absence in the 
service of the government to become chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington (D. C.). 


JuLius W. Prart, professor of history and head 
of the department, University of Buffalo, has been 
appointed dean of the Graduate School to succeed 
Edward J. Moore, professor of physies, who retired 
from the deanship, May 31, but who will continue in 
the professorship and as head of the department. Dr. 
Pratt will also continue his duties in the department 
of history. 


OREN H. Baker, professor of applied Christianity 
and pastoral counseling, Colgate-Rochester (N. Y.) 
Divinity School, has been appointed the first dean of 
the entire school, succeeding in this capacity Glenn B. 
Ewell, dean of administration, who retired in May, 
1945, and Thomas Wearing, dean of the faculty, who 
retired in May, 1946. 


FRANK RALPH KILLE, whose appointment as dean 
of men and professor of zoology, Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, September 15, 1945, has been named dean 
of the college. Merrill E. Jarchow, associate profes- 
sor of history and associate dean of men, will succeed 
Dr. Kille in the deanship and will continue to teach 
in the department of history. Dean Kille will also 
continue his duties in the department of zoology. 


Lyte Kocu, assistant principal, Wilson High 
School, St. Paul (Minn.), has been appointed dean of 
men, Hamline University (St. Paul), to succeed 
Charles S. Templer, who will remain as professor of 
speech. Other appointments announced by Charles 
Nelson Pace, president, under date of June 8, are: as 
associate professor, Clarence A. Nelson (physical edu- 
cation); assistant professors, Theta H. Wolf (psy- 
chology), Thedford Dirkse (chemistry), William J. 
Culmer (mathematics and physics), the Reverend 
Arthur R. Eckardt (philosophy and religion), Grace 
V. Watkins (economies); as instructors, Dorothy 
Cotter (physical education for women), Warren Wirtz 
(music), Roger Defenbaugh (commercial art); as 
football coaches, John Lackner and Marty Rossini. 
Anne Simley has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship in speech and to the headship of the depart- 
ment of dramatics, and Hortense Deinard, to an assis- 
tant professorship in chemistry. Elbert G. Smith has 
resigned to accept a post at the University of Denver. 
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SAMUEL M. Long, former principal, Webster Schoo 
Williamsport (Pa.), has been appointed dean of nen, 
State Teachers College (Mansfield, Pa.). 


Francis CHASE ROSECRANCE, professor of edyes 
tion, Northwestern University, will become associgi: 
dean of instruction, School of Edueation, New York 
University, July 1. 


KENNETH C. HANCE, associate professor of Speech, 
University of Michigan, has been appointed profes, 
of speech and assistant dean, School of Speech, North. 
western University. Other appointments _ include: 
Thomas M. Folds, professor of art and chairman of 
the department; Clarence M. Peebles, director of aj. 
missions and instructor in English, Dental S¢hog): 
Samuel A. Goudsmit, professor of physics; Lewis 
Kessler, professor of sanitary engineering; Williay 
C. Krumbein, professor of geology; Robert V. Jones 
professor of business administration; Edward (. 
Sweeney, professor of law; John R. Thompson, ass. 
ciate professor of orthodontics; T. Leroy Martin, ass. 
ciate professor of accounting; Paul Henle, associate 
professor of philosophy; Clark L. Allen, assistant pro- 
fessor of international trade; Richard M. Alt, assist. 
ant professor of business economies; Howard G. Ben- 
nett, assistant professor of business history; Edwin J. 
Lewis, assistant professor of accounting; Martin J, 
Maloney, assistant professor of radio; and as instrwe. 
tors, Mamie Jones (speech re-education), Raymond A. 
Kliphardt, Howard P. Hall, Rudyard M. Cook and 
Monrad H. Rasmussen (civil engineering), James ¥. 
Woodbury (industrial relations), Lawrence C. Secrest 
(industrial engineering), John T. Maynard (chen- 
istry), John W. Reith (geography), and Richard H. 
Lence (mathematics). The appointments, most of 
which will become effective in September, have been 
made to provide “the expanded staff necessary to edu- 
cate the growing number of veterans.” Phares R. Her- 
shey, professor of Romance languages, is direeting a 
field course in comparative education during the sut- 
mer session. The course, designed for teachers, ai- 
ministrators, and students of history, geography, and 
Spanish, will include four weeks of intensive study 0! 
Mexico on the Evanston campus, followed by a four 
week tour of Mexico. 


WENDELL Hotes STEPHENSON, professor of lis 
tory and editor of the press, University of Kentucky, 
has been appointed director of the division of social 
studies and university chairman of history, Tulane 
University. 


CHar.es R. Crakes, educational consultant for De 
Vry Corporation, Chicago, will give a six-week course 
on audio-visual aids in the summer session, Nortl- 
western University. Norma Barts, a member of the 
educational staff of the corporation, will conduct ont 
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week summer workshops in audio-visual education at 
each of the following institutions: Evansville (Ind.) 
College, Western Illinois State Teachers College 
(Macomb), the University of North Carolina, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and University of Colorado. 


Tue following changes in the program department 
of the Columbia Broadeasting System were announced 
early in May: Lyman Bryson, director of edueation, 
has been named counselor on public affairs; Gerald 
F. Maulsby, recently returned from overseas, is Dr. 
Bryson’s assistant; and Robert B. Hudson, associate 
director of education, has succeeded Dr. Bryson in 
the directorship. 


Frank H. SpeppinG, director, Institute of Atomic 
Research, Iowa State College (Ames), has been named 
to the Board of Directors of a proposed atomic-re- 
search superlaboratory to be located near Chicago. 
The laboratory “will be staffed, programed, and ad- 
ministered on a co-operative basis. When... projects 
become too big or too expensive for proper handling 
on the campuses of the co-operating Midwestern uni- 
versities and colleges, they can be moved to the lab- 
oratory for further development.” 


UNDER a contract with the War Department, a re- 
search program concerned with the development of 
standard laboratory methods for evaluating rat-repel- 
lent substances has been set up at the University of 
Pittsburgh, under the sponsorship of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. Wayne Dennis, head of the 
department of psyehology at the university, is chair- 
man of an advisory committee, of which Robert A. 
Patton, leeturer in psychology, and Roger W. Russell, 
assistant professor of psychology, are members. Law- 
rence M. Stolurow has been appointed research psy- 
chologist for the project. 


Wiu14m 'G. Averitt, education editor, New York 
Herald Tribune, was elected to membership on the 
Board of Trustees of Emma Willard School (Troy, 
N. Y.), May 13. 


Trevor K. Serviss has been appointed head of the 
elementary editorial department of D. C. Heath and 
Company “to carry out the company’s plans for a 
wide extension of their whole elementary-school list.” 


ALBERT STANBURY, assistant professor of English, 
Wofford College (Spartanburg, 8. C.), has accepted 
‘ post with the MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
William B, Hunter, associate professor of English, 
Mary Baldwin College (Staunton, Va.), will sueceed 
Dr. Stanbury in the fall. 


Ligurenant CoMMANDER Davin W. Ripeway, 
USNR, recently discharged, has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant to V. C. Arnspiger, executive 
‘ice-president, Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
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At the annual meeting of the American Association 
for Adult Education, the following officers were 
elected for 1946-47: Alain Leroy Locke, professor of 
philosophy, Howard University, president, the first 
Negro to be elected “to the presidency of a major 
national adult-edueation association in this country” ; 
Edward A. Corbett, director, Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, Jean Carter Ogden, of the Ex- 
tension Division, University of Virginia, and John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
vice-presidents; Miriam D. Tompkins, professor of 
library science, Columbia University, secretary; and 
James Creese, president, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology (Philadelphia), treasurer (re-elected). The 
following were named to membership on the Executive 
Board: Lyman Bryson, counselor on public affairs, 
CBS; Russell Grumman, director, Extension Division, 
the University of North Carolina; Howard Y. Me- 
Clusky, consultant in adult education, University of 
Michigan; and Mark Starr, director of education, 
ILGWU. 


Fayette H. ELWELL, dean, School of Commeree, the 
University of Wisconsin, was elected president, Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, at 
the 28th annual meeting of the association, succeeding 
Herluf V. Olsen, dean, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Dartmouth College. 


MarTEN TEN Hoor, dean, College of Arts and Sei- 
ences, University of Alabama, was elected president, 
American Philosophical Association, at its 44th an- 
nual meeting, May 9-12. 


Cuartes M. Dopp, head of the department of 
ceramic engineering, Iowa State College, was recently 
elected president, Institute of Ceramic Engineers. 


Epwarp F. Bosworrn, dean of men, Oberlin Col- 
lege, was recently appointed to membership on the 
executive board, National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men. 


Gooprich C. Wuirs, president, Emory University, 
has been named to membership on the Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education. The committee, 
which during the war worked out the details of the 
Army and Navy college-training programs, is main- 
taining close liaison with the Veterans Administration 
and other Federal agencies interested in education. 


LESLIE SpiER, professor of anthropology, University 
of New Mexico, was recently elected to membership 
in two national organizations: the American Philo- 
sophical Society and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 


JoHN Dae Russeuu, former professor of educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago, who recently served 
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as dean and academic adviser of the Army University 
Center (Biarritz), has been appointed director, di- 
vision of higher education, U. 8. Office of Education, 
to sueceed Frederick J. Kelly, whose retirement was 
reported in ScHoot anv Society, April 6. 


JosepH H. Enger, president, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (Mitchell, S. D.), has resigned after nine years 
of service. 


Roy GirtTinGer, dean of admissions and professor 
of English, the University of Oklahoma, has relin- 
quished the deanship but will continue in his English 
post. 


Recent Deaths 


Wiu1AM Livesey Burpick, dean emeritus, School 
of Law, University of Kansas, died in his sleep, June 
10-11, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Burdick 
had served as principal (1891-92), Fargo (N. D.) 
College; principal of the state preparatory school 
(1892-95), Boulder (Colo.) ; Latin master (1895-97), 


Hotchkiss School (Lakeville, Conn.) ; and at the Uni- 


versity of Kansas as professor of law (1898-1943), 
lecturer on medical jurisprudence (1908-43), vice- 
chancellor (1916-37), acting dean (1919-22), and 
dean (1934-37). 


Mayree M. Suirtey, child psychologist and in- 
structor in psychology, Smith College, was found 
dead, June 11. Dr. Shirley, who was forty-five years 
old at the time of her death, had taught at the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
and at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynch- 
burg, Va.), before going to Smith College in 1938. 


Epwin Mortimer Hopkins, professor emeritus of 
English, University of Kansas, died, June 13, at the 
age of eighty-four years. Dr. Hopkins had served as 
teacher in the schools of New York (1878-84) ; tutor 
(1888-89), Princeton University; and at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas as assistant professor of English 
(1889-92), associate professor (1892-93), professor 
of rhetoric (1893-1921), head of the department of 
rhetoric and English language (1902-09), acting di- 
rector of the department of journalism (1903-05), 
and professor of English (1921-37). 


Henri! E. A. M. Rouin, one of the founders (1940), 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New School for Social 
Research (New York City), and a member of the law 
staff, died, June 13, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Rolin had taught constitutional law (1900-40) at 
the University of Brussels (Belgium), before coming 
to the United States in September, 1940. 


Tuomas J. HEADLEE, professor emeritus of ento- 
mology, Rutgers University, died, June 14, at the age 
of sixty-nine years. Dr. Headlee, who was well 
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known for his work in mosquito control, had seryej 
as assistant entomologist (1906-07) and associate oy. 
tomologist (1907), Experiment Station, University of 
New Hampshire; professor of entomology and Zoology 
and entomologist (1907-12), Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science; state entomologis, 
(since 1912), New Jersey Experiment Station; and x 
Rutgers University as professor of entomology anj 
entomologist, Experiment Station (1912 until his y.. 
tirement). 


RALPH WALDO GREEN, associate professor of mar. 
keting, State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
of the University of North Carolina (Raleigh), who 
had served the college for twenty-one years, died, June 
15, at the age of sixty-one years. 


MariAN PARKER WHITNEY, professor emeritus of 
German, Vassar College, died, June 16, at the age of 
eighty-six years. Miss Whitney had served as teacher 
of modern languages (1892-1905), New Haven High 
School, and at Vassar College as professor of German 
and comparative literature and head of the depart- 
ment of German (1905-29). She was the author of 
French and German texts and grammars. 


THE REVEREND THomMAS W. McFappen, former 
dean, St. Joseph’s College (Princeton, N. J.), died, 
June 16. Father McFadden, who was sixty-seven 
years old at the time of his death, had also served as 
professor of English, St. John’s University (Brook- 
lyn), and as alumni secretary, Niagara University. 


Henry Leravour, president emeritus, Simmons Col- 
lege (Boston), died, June 16, at the age of eighty-three 
years. Dr. Lefavour had served as instructor (1883- 
84), Williston Seminary (East Hampton, Mass.); 
instructor in physies and mathematies (1884-88), pro- 
fessor of physics (1888-1902), and dean (1897-1902), 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) ; and firs 
president (1902-33), Simmons College. 


Honors and Awards 

Harotp F. Harpine, executive officer of the depart- 
ment of publie speaking, the George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.), has been awarded the 
Rockefeller Foundation Postwar Fellowship in the 
Humanities, offered only to veterans of World War 
II. The award subsidizes the winner for a year’s re 
search in rhetoric and publie address. Dr. Harding 
recently returned to his post after five years’ service 
with the Army. 


Ar a special ceremony in the British Consulate 
offices, Detroit, Victor A. Rapport, dean, College 0! 
Liberal Arts, Wayne University, was decorated as a! 
honorary officer in the Order of the British Emp 
by D. F. H. Brickell, British Consul General. The 
award was given for Dr. Rapport’s service in ¢0l- 
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nection with British supply and transport require- 
ments as well as for his contribution to the securing 
of procurement agreements for both Norway and Den- 
mark. He worked for more than two years “in the 
closest association with various British staffs ... and 
the smooth working of this association was due largely 
to his understanding of the British colleagues, his tact, 
his knowledge of staff procedure, and the confidence 
which he inspired in those with whom he eame in 


eontact.” 


Other Items 


On May 21, the Pennsylvania State Council of Edu- 
cation granted to the 50-year-old National Farm 


Shorter Papers. 
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School (Farm School, Pa.) permission to operate as 
a junior college of agriculture. Under an expanded 
program, the school will offer a three-year course 
combining practical instruction in agriculture with in- 
struction in liberal-arts subjects. The first junior- 
college class will begin on June 24, according to Leon 
Merz, chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


THE budget of the Czechoslovak Ministry of Edu- 
eation for 1946 included 25,000,000 Kés ($5,000,000) 
for scholarships in higher education. They will go to 
those whose ability and progress promise to repay the 
state in competent citizenship in their communities. 
The scholarships pay for tuition and living expenses, 
regardless of the financial status of the beneficiaries. 





THE PRESENT ROLE OF THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

N the American Magazine for February we are told 
how well the publie schools are or are not doing their 
work, according to a group of nearly 100 educational 
experts, whose names are familiar to every student 
of educational problems. Ninety-five per cent of these 
experts believe that the schools are not doing good 
work in preparing people for democratic citizenship. 
Ninety-eight per cent of them believe that the schools 
are not doing good work in preparing people for mak- 
ing a living. Ninety per cent of them hold that the 
schools are inefficient in promoting health and phys- 
ical fitness. One hundred per cent of them assert that 
the schools are not doing good work in preparing 
either for personal and family responsibilities or for 
the desirable use of leisure time. 

As to remedies, these men and women suggest that 
the schools give less time to drill and memorization, 
put less emphasis upon school marks and scholastic 
competition, put more emphasis upon world citizen- 
ship, upon the development of sound thinking ¢a- 
pacity, and upon dealing frankly in the classroom 
with controversial issues. 

If these are the changes needed in the lower schools, 
what should be done about the situation by the teach- 
ers colleges? 

Obviously the first thing to be done is to teach the 
college students to recognize the need for change and 
‘o participate effectively in making the change. This 
implies, first, making clear to the students the nature 
and relative importance of the various functions of 
the lower schools, that “first things may be placed 
first”; seeond, showing the relations of the schools 
to other agencies working for some of these same 
‘nds; third, pointing out the most efficient means by 
which the school ean reach these ends, emphasizing 
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always that which has been established by controlled 
experimentation; fourth, giving students supervised 
practice in utilizing these means for clearly conceived 
ends. 

Some of the changes needed in teachers colleges 
to bring about these results are, first, negatively: 


1. A reduction in time spent in explaining so-called 
special methods of teaching, for— 

a. This approach assumes that ‘mastery of subject 
matter by young people is the principal object of educa- 
tion. Yet the failure of the Axis nations, whose citizens 
were probably more highly educated in this sense than 
those of the Allied nations, and the existence of mass 
torture and extermination there, indicate that such edu- 
cation is inadequate. But since the great number of our 
students, like other people, arrive at college believing 
that subject-matter mastery is the purpose of education, 
stressing methods of teaching subject matter simply 
strengthens this false notion. 

b. Using most of the time to teach subject matter and 
methods of presenting it to younger pupils leaves too 
little time in the college course for showing the students 
how the schools may attain the primary purposes of pub- 
lic education. 

2. A reduction in the college of those practices that are 
condemned in the lower schools, such as drill and memori- 
zation in classwork and emphasis upon grades as moti- 
vation for effort. 


Then stating the matter positively, we may suggest 
that: 


1. More time be given to showing students how to 
prepare future citizens for democratic citizenship. To 
do this, the college will need not only to give more, and 
more realistic, courses in civics and government, with the 
related courses in the other social sciences, but to give 
the students much practice in democratic government of 
their own affairs and in directing children in learning 
self-government. It will also be necessary to give them 
a much clearer conception than they now have of the 
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expression of the democratic spirit in realms other than 
government and to show them how to nourish this spirit 
in the daily life of pupils in the lower schools. Daily 
practice in co-operation, in free exchange of experiences, 
in the manifestation of genuine equality of educational 
opportunity will help to raise these concepts out of the 
verbal realm and start them in their role of guides to 
conduct, 

2. More time should be given to showing the students 
how to prepare future pupils to find and master a satis- 
factory means of making a living. This implies a reduc- 
tion of time given to studies such as formal mathematics 
and foreign languages, whose value to the average citizen 
is mainly ornamental, to make room for a consideration 
of those problems regarding which the graduate will find 
himself most urgently in need of help. And it also means 
the reduction of narrow vocational training in favor of 
a vocational education which will assist the worker to 
understand the history and social implications of his 
vocation and in favor of that enlightenment which will 
lead to an intelligent choice of the vocation to which 
he will be best adapted. ; 

3. More time should be given to a consideration of 
how the average citizen can best use his spare time. 
This implies, among other things, a transformation of 
the teaching of graphic art, music, and literature from 
an emphasis upon knowledge about the art and artists 
to an enjoyment of the arts and a satisfying skill in 
working in one or more of them. Then might our popu- 
lace find fewer of ‘their resources for leisure in the 
tavern, the racetrack, the jazz band, or the pulp maga- 
zine, and more in the enjoyment of masterpieces or in 
active amateur participation in some of the arts. 

4. More time should be given to the importance of 
health and to the known means of attaining it. This 
implies the creation of a desire to remain in the fullest 
health and vigor oneself, a capacity to transmit this 
ideal to children, and an accurate knowledge of the 
practices which most commonly promote or injure health. 
The harm done by patent medicines has certainly not 
been adequately taught to the American people, nor the 
good done by correct nutrition, nor the changes needed 
in economic life to make such nutrition available to the 
majority of our people. The record of Army rejections 
in two recent wars shows the urgent need for improve- 
ment of our teaching here. 


Briefly, then, the teachers college will discharge its 
duty when it impresses upon its students the relative 
importance of educational objectives, now so sadly 
distorted, and equips them both with the desire and 
with the skill to restore a sensible distribution of em- 
phasis in the lower schools. To prepare them simply 
to teach efficiently what is taught there, for no clearer 
objectives than are now found there, is to perpetuate 
present abuses and to extend the process which now 
cheats the taxpayer out of a good part of what he 
pays for the education of his children. A teaching 
body that understands only current practices can never 
reform those practices. But to prepare the students 
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to discharge the true functions of the schools ig { 
make ready for educational reconstruction when the 
time for it shall be ripe. Without such preparation 
the teachers will resist changes, as they have so fre. 
quently done in the past, when changes were desired 
by the general public. But with such preparation the 
teaching staff may be counted upon to cooperate jn 
curricular improvement and even to initiate it. 
DENTON L. Geyer 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


“READINESS”—TEACHERS’ OR LEARNERS’ 

It was in the last quarter and the score was stil] 
0-0. The visiting team was in scoring position but 
lacked the punch to carry the ball over as the home 
team’s defense became telescoped near the goal line, 
The temptation to the visiting coach was more than he 
could resist. His will to win was greater than his 
will to teach his boys to win. Therefore, he went 
into the game himself, and, hurdling the line over his 
own left tackle, went over for the winning touchdown 
just a few seconds before the timekeeper’s gun fired.’ 

An extreme example, even though true? Yes, but 
the counterpart of it occurs thousands of times daily 
in classes in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
physies, and what not, in schools all over the land, 
and no one notices it enough to be startled or indig- 
nant. Also, parents exemplify the same error of 
pedagogy in their relationships with their children. 
What neighborhood does not have a mother who 
excuses her failure to teach her daughter to cook by 
saying that she can prepare a meal herself in less 
time than she ean teach the daughter to do it? 

Some of the instances in which schoolteachers con- 
mit the same error as the football coach are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The teacher becomes more interested in the an- 
swer to a problem than in teaching pupils to solve 
the problem, and therefore solves it himself without 
leading the pupils out and before the pupils have 
exhausted their own resources. This is done by teach- 
ers all the way from primary grades through the 
graduate school, and in classes in mathematics, science, 
social studies, philosophy, psychology, music, educa- 
tion, or what have you. Then the teacher, feeling 
triumphant over his touchdown, pats himself on the 
back by saying gleefully to the class, “See?” And 
the pupils, not so anxious to score as the teacher, 
acquiesce and say, “Yes.” 

2. Teachers in laboratory subjects become impatient 
with pupils’ slow growth in skills and hasten on to 
the finished product by grabbing the ball and carrying 

1The football game referred to was played between 
Worthington and Clay City, Indiana, in the fall of 1909. 
The Indiana High School Athletic Association was @ 


young and weak organization in those days, too impotent 
to prevent occurrences such as the one described. 
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it themselves. They grasp the hand of the primary 
child and push it through the proper movements in 
handwriting; set up the pupils’ apparatus in physies; 
saw pupils’ boards square themselves when pupils in 
industrial arts have left them oblique; touch up the 
pupils’ creations in art; draw circles for pupils in 
geometry when their own figures look more like 
spirals. 

3. Overzealous teachers—zealous about subject mat- 
ter, not pupil growth—take the lead in planning and 
executing projects. Professors in graduate schools 
often outline procedures and direct students’ re- 
searches instead of counseling with the students and 
evaluating their results. One well-known professor 
assigned a thesis subject to a graduate student be- 
cause the student was in a better position to get data 
on a topie which was a hobby of the professor’s, and 
then the professor did all the work after the student 
brought in the raw data. 

4. Much lecturing merely represents teachers’ de- 
sires to carry the ball. It is easier that way. Pre- 
determined conclusions ean be reached without argu- 
ment or wavering. The teacher gets the thrill of 
knowing that a touchdown has been scored, even 
though by the coach. 

5. Rooting teachers, getting too anxious to see their 
pupils make yardage, fly into a rage when the pupils 
frustrate the teachers’ plans to push the pupils beyond 
the limit of their ability or beyond the limit of their 
desire to know. 

The fault of the teachers in all these types of cases 
—and in others which could be mentioned—is the 
same, The teachers have “readiness”—lots of it— 
but it is readiness to see advancement in terms of 
subject matter, not in terms of child growth and 
personality development. They are interested in sub- 
ject matter more than in the education of pupils and 
students. They prefer filling up to leading out. 

Superior teachers lead pupils to want to know; then 
they assign them exercises that will result in the 
desired learnings; supervise the work of the pupils 
on the learning exercises; and evaluate their perform- 
ances. Weak teachers—subject dispensers, rather— 
have a faster way. They grab the ball and carry it 
themselves, thus making sure of a touchdown. 

“Readiness” is a fine thing. Purposeful learnings 
do not take place without it. But it must be the 
pupil who has the readiness. In his function of lead- 
ing out, the teacher’s readiness must be in terms of 
pupil growth. 

J. R. SHANNON 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


In project teaching the function of the teacher is 
hot wholly different. Project teaching is only a device 
iM motivation. 
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SLOGANS FOR SCHOOLS 


Lone before the end of the recent war astute edu- 
eational critics, lay and professional, began to find 
cures for many of education’s ills in the training prac- 
tices developed by the Armed Forces and to clamor 
that the schools adopt the “GI” way of teaching. That 
these enthusiastic gentlemen have failed to call atten- 
tion to one of the most promising techniques uncovered 
in the military administration of education may be 
ascribed, not to wilful neglect, but to the cireumstance 
that this procedure was adopted overseas and was not 
sufficiently followed to gain attention in the States. 

Some time last year, while serving overseas in the 
Army, the writer was listening to a musical program 
broadeast over Station AFN (Armed Forces Net- 
work), Munich. At the end of one of the numbers, 
the announcer devoted a few moments to enumerating 
the advantages of the Army’s voluntary educational 
program. All this was old stuff; soldiers had been 
hearing these and similar spot announcements for 
months; and the current message was not registering 
any more than its predecessors. The listeners started 
grumbling for the next musical number. Then came 
the announcer’s punch lines: 


Wise GI’s 

Learn to USAF Ize!1 
and 

A Joe in the know 

Will make the dough! 


At least one member of the audience reeled from the 
impact. 

Here, at last, was a new style of educational pub- 
licity, a “novel approach,” a “real contribution,” a 
“revolutionary trend.” 

True, educational publicity has had an honorable 
career in this country. Hardly a medium of public 
enlightenment is lacking in information about current 
doings in the educational world. A significant portion 
of what is printed emanates from the publicity di- 
rectors employed by colleges, universities, and school 
systems. A number of books and dissertations on 
educational publicity, a professional journal, and a 
national association testify to the recognized position 
of specialists in this field. Nevertheless, not one of 
these experts had the inspiration to discover the sure- 
fire formula of suecess in educational advertising, as 
did the soldier who wrote the radio seript for AFN 
Munich. 

No criticism is intended of the professional methods 
favored by the specialists in educational publicity. 
What seems desirable, however, is a re-examination of 
existing practices in the light of the new develop- 
ments. 


1 USAFT stands for United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute. 
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Indeed it would be a very good idea for publicity 
directors to modify their previous conceptions of inter- 
preting education to the citizenry. Of what avail are 
long reports containing statistical data, mystifying 
(sometimes meaningless) professional phrases, and 
prophecies unlikely of fulfillment? The man in the 
street understands little and cares less for such docu- 
ments. Nor are the shorter, snappier stories written 
in the currently fashionable style likely to engage the 
attention of a great multitude. There seems no better 
way to revamp tradition and to inject new life into 
educational publicity than by the adoption of the 
slogan, as exemplified by the Army radio program 
previously cited. 

Consider how the great educational concepts, pro- 
grams, and needs ean be made to intrude upon the 
consciousness of men and women unreachable by 
present publicity methods. Also consider the power 
of slogans on students irrespective of scholastic level. 
A few samples will serve to illustrate how to condense 
an educational message into a short phrase of power- 
ful meaning. 

For publicizing summer-session courses in education 
(or sociology, philosophy, ete.) : 


Shoot the breeze 
Under campus trees! 


For increasing co-ed enrollment: 


Get a mate 
At Pencutt State! 


To arouse teachers to ask for more pay: 


Higher salaries, 
More calories! 


ees go 
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To report progress, or lack thereof, in school: 


Your daughter Jill 
Is learning nil! 


The style of the radio singing-commercial may hy 
found useful not only in advertising educational wares 
and services, but also in propagating or denouncing 
pedagogical ideologies. Thus, to the tune of “Th 
Bowery”: 

The projects, the projects, 

Kids make such things, 

Kids break such things, 

The projects, the projects— 

I don’t want them here any more! 


Objections to the foregoing proposals may be ex. 
pected from two sources, the tradition-minded sehool- 
man and the bobby-soxer. The former should he pr. 
minded that the slogan is not as revolutionary as it 
sounds; a rereading of the New England Primer 
(circa 1690) will reveal such gems as 


The idle Fool 
Is whipt at School 


To overcome the objection of the bobby-soxer to the 
interruption of the jive programs with these educa- 
tional slogans, the writer has nothing to offer except 
the pious wish that the teen-ager will find the idea 
so novel as to go wild over it. 

In sum, an educational technique of great promise 
and of far-and-wide-reaching implications has been 
rediscovered under military auspices. It is incumbent 
upon responsible educators and educational publicists 
to consider it carefully ad maiorem scholae glorium. 

Wim W. Brickmay 

THE Bronx, NEw York City 





TESTAMENTARY TRUSTS FOR 
STUDENT AID 

In this day of nation-wide systems of student aid 
paid from public funds, private philanthropy plays 
its complementary role, adding much to the variety 
of the scene. New charitable trusts continue to be 
created, and the legal principles upon which they are 
sustained are frequently reinterpreted and developed 
to apply to varying situations. Four decisions of the 
higher courts in as many states have recently ap- 
peared. 

Two of these cases illustrate that the creator of a 
charitable trust may go a long way in defining nar- 
rowly the classes of persons eligible for its benefits, 
without thereby destroying its validity. 

An unmarried lady in Indiana bequeathed her re- 
siduary estate to a trust company, directed it to ex- 
pend the income to further the college education of 


peace, st MmeowuareT?y 


children of employees of the Pennsylvania Railroal 
Company living in Fort Wayne. Payments were t0 
be made to only one beneficiary at a time, not to ex 
ceed $800 in any year, and for not more than fou 
years to any one recipient. The trust estate actually 
produced an annual income of about $3,500. Seizing 
upon this circumstance, a group of collateral hei 
contested the will on the ground that the excess incom 
would accumulate unlawfully; and also advanced the 
argument that the trust was not charitable because i 
was for the benefit of too small and narrow a lass 

In a well-documented opinion the Indiana supremlt 
court concluded that the will created a valid charitable 
trust. It followed, then, that the disposition of the 
excess income was subject to determination in accord: 
ance with the judicial doctrine of cy pres, under whit! 
it is the duty of the court of equity having local jus 
diction to modify the administrative provisions in the 
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will, if and when necessary to assure that the benevo- 
lent intent is executed in a practicable manner. 

A different question as to the designation of the 
beneficiary class involved the will of a resident of New 
Jersey who made his brother and his two nephews 
residing in Nassau, Bahama Islands, trustees of his 
residuary estate for the purpose of providing scholar- 
ships for the higher education of deserving children 
resident in Nassau and in need of such aid. The fol- 
lowing sentence was also in the will: “It is my wish 
that preference in the awarding of these scholarships 
be always given to the descendants of my brothers and 
sisters if they are in need of and apply for such 
assistance.” ; 

Relatives attacking the will contended that the 
quoted sentence made the trust merely a private one 
for the benefit of members of one family, and there- 
fore invalid as a charity. The court was unimpressed. 
“A trust for the benefit of the descendants of the 
donor’s relatives would not be a charitable trust; but 
if a trust be ereated for a charitable purpose, the 
giving of a preference to those members of a certain 
family who come within the general class of bene- 
ficiaries does not deprive it of the character of a 
charitable trust or convert it into a private trust.” 

The faets indieated that the annual income avail- 
able would be about $3,000. The court estimated that 
this would provide four scholarships of $750 each. 
Only one nephew of the testator was ready for college 
at the time. “The situation will vary from year to 
year,” said the court, “but it seems likely that the 
fund will be of real value for the promotion of higher 
education in the little city of Nassau.” A presump- 
tion exists that the trustees will administer the trust 
in a proper manner unless and until the contrary is 
shown.? ' 

A California resident bequeathed her residuary 
estate to the University of Washington in trust, the 
income to be used to aid wholly or partially self-sup- 
porting girl and women students by gifts or loans 
as determined by the university authorities. The legal 
capacity of the university to receive the bequest was 
challenged, and the adversary parties also argued that 
no charitable trust was created, because “loans to stu- 
dents could not be said to be charitable.” The Cali- 
fornia court readily took judicial notice of the laws 
of the state of Washington to observe that the uni- 
versity is authorized to take by will; and disposed of 
the argument regarding student loans by declaring 
that by no streteh of the imagination could it be 
thought that there was any intent to set up a com- 
mercial enterprise. Loans, if made, would “permit a 
larger number to be aided by the bounty of the testa- 


| Quinn v. People’s Trust and Savings Co., (Ind.), 60 
N. E. 24 281 (1945). 
In re Butler’s Estate, 137 N. J. Eq. 48, 42 A. 2d 857 


1945), 
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trix, and at the same time encourage the formation 
of proper habits on the part of the recipients.” 

A decision in Iowa hinged upon technicalities con- 
cerning the legal identity and continuity of an educa- 
tional institution. A residuary estate of about $100,- 
000 was left in the hands of a bank with direction to 
pay the income in equal parts to Drake University at 
Des Moines and Penn College at Oskaloosa, to provide 
annual scholarships of $200 to be awarded by the re- 
spective institutions to worthy persons unable to pur- 
sue college work without financial assistance. There 
was to be no discrimination as to sex, creed, or color 
of the recipients. The will provided that if either 
institution should cease to exist, the entire income of 
the trust should go to the surviving institution; and 
if both should cease to exist, then the trustee was 
authorized to select some other Iowa institution. 

Now in 1933, when Penn College, largely supported 
by gifts from farmers of the Society of Friends, had 
encountered heavy financial weather, it had adopted 
the seemingly necessary and unquestionably legitimate 
device of setting up a new corporation designated 
“William Penn College” to rent the plant and operate 
the college, while the old corporation continued in ex- 
istence to pay debts, collect delayed gifts, and handle 
impending mortgage foreclosures. The personnel of 
the governing boards of the two corporations was 
identical, and there was no break or interruption in 
the schedule of the institution. It weathered the 
financial storm ereditably and emerged essentially un- 
changed except for the alteration of its corporate 
structure and nomenclature, which was in reality much 
more a matter of form than of substance. Had Penn 
College ceased to exist? The court thought not, and 
indicated that the Oskaloosa institution was entitled 
to half the income of the scholarship trust.* 

The tenor of the decisions in the four eases just 
noted is indicative of the favor with which courts gen- 
erally view educational trusts for student aid and the 
care they take to foster a proper execution of the 
benevolent intent in such cases. 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a LY; [, 


ButscH, R. L. C. How to Read Statistics. Pp. 184. 
Bruce Publishing Company, 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee. 1946. $2.50. 

An aid in learning to interpret and evaluate evidence and 
conclusions presented in statistical form and statistical 
terminology. Indexed. 





3In re Yule’s Estate, (Cal. App.), 135 P. 2d 386 
(1943). 

4In re Hagan’s Will: Valley Savings Bank v. Penn 
College, et al., (Iowa), 14 N, W., 2nd 638 (1944). 
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Union College: An Unfinished His- 
tory. Pp. 84. Graduate Council, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 1946. 

An incomplete historical sketch written by the late Dr. 
Fox, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 10, 1945, to commemorate the sesquicentennial 
year; published for the friends of Union College and its 
alumni in its present state. 


Fox, DIxon RYAN. 


HARTLEY, EUGENE. Problems in Prejudice. Photo-offset. 
Pp. xii+ 124. King’s Crown Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1946. $2.00 (paper). 

Contains a foreword by Gardner Murphy, lecturer in psy- 
chology, Columbia University, and includes interesting bio- 
graphical data. 
a 
ACE, 


The Improvement of Teacher Education. Pp. 283. 


Washington. 1946. $2.00. a 
This book is the last in the series of final reports issued by THorPE, Louis P. Child Psychology and Develo 
‘ ‘ issi Ten atem mI . * . . a 4 Jix - J of pment, 
pr ommission on Teacher Education appointed by the Pp. 781. Ronald Press. 1946. $4.50. 
ans e “In addition to its formal classroom use this book should 
be useful to psychologists and teachers-in-service, school 
‘‘Introducing the Peoples of the Far East.’’ U. S. pong a tgp and wa nt ogg — a work- 
‘eae : Hh nae > . OAR r - 79 ers who are concerned with e problem of children ip 
Office of Education Bulletin 1945, No. ‘. Pp. ping and out of school. It may also be used as a practical 
1946. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. guide for parents... and as a handbook for parent- 
15¢. teacher associations and other child-study groups. 


Six lectures by outstanding authorities presented by Miner 
Teachers College, Wilson Teachers College, Education As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia, Columbian Educa- 
tional Association, and U. S. Office of Education. 

e 


KNICKERBOCKER, WILLIAM 8, (editor). Twentieth Cen- 


SMITH, HENRY LESTER, AND OscAR P, Rauscu, 


Social Service and Special Education: An Outline of 


Utah Conference on Higher Education. 


SOCIETY VoL, 63, No, 1643 


1945, sponsored by the National Council of Chief Stat 
School Officers and administered by the National Commis. 
sion on Safety Education. 


‘An . 
tic Study of the Student Personnel of the School 2 


Education, Indiana University, 1931-1942.’’ Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 3. Pp. 31 
Co-operative Research and Field Service, Indiana Uni. 
versity. 1946. 50¢. 














Procedures and Practices. 
lie Schools. 1946. 


With a foreword by W. A. Hacker, assistant superintep- 
dent in charge of social service and special education. 


Pp. 15. Indianapolis Pub. 


Mimeographed. 
Pp. 19. Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 1945, 
Summary report of the Junior College and Lower Divisions 
Section of the Utah Conference on Higher Education. 





tury English. Pp. 460. The Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16. 1946. $5.00. 
Contains 36 essays stressing the advantages to be gained 
from a better understanding and use of English. 

o 


‘‘Curriculum Adjustments for 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 


MARTENS, ELISE H. 
Gifted Children.’’ 


1946, No. 1. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25. 1946. 20¢. 
© 
MECKLIN, JOHN M. My Quest for Freedom. Pp. 293. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1946. $2.75. 


This autobiography, written at the request of Dr. Mecklin’s 
students at Dartmouth, presents a candid record of a 
teaching career as well as an “intellectual pilgrimage.” 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate listed 
vacancies in the 


College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., I 
C 





Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 i 


Member—National Association of s 
Teachers Agencies 





(chairman). Report of the Curriculum 
Committee. The University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 
18, No.1. Pp. 63. Published by the university. 1946. 
Adopted by the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


PARK, JULIAN 


ae 

Newsweek 
1945, 

leading 


Postwar Education in America. Pp. 36. 
Educational Bureau, 152 W. 42d St., New York. 
A symposium prepared for the bureau by seven 
educators. 
© 


REED, ANNA Y. Occupational Placement. 350. 
Cornell University Press. 1946. $3.75. 

Presents the history, philosophies, procedures, and educa- 
tional implications in this field. 


Pp. 


o 
School Bus Standards. Pp. 54. NEA, Washington 6. 
1946. 30¢. 
This 1945 revised edition is a report on the National 


School Bus Conference, held October 29, to November 3, 





VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 
Where 


teachers and administrators. you learn 


ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send to New York Office for enrollment blank 5 
ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Agencies: 


535 FIFTH AVE. 
Corresponding 
Hyde Bldg., 


Ghiuill tim bil ee @ilie:t 4) Spokane, Wasn 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
ENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


H 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


UY E. SNAV 





RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
LY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, New York State Commissioner of Education 
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